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there is, in the sphere of visual space perception a rich field of psycho- 
logical investigation yet unmastered. Mutual criticism certainly will 
detract nothing from the impersonal character of conclusions, if such 
criticism is conducted in the spirit which Professor Pierce everywhere 
manifests. The difficulty which will always present itself will be the 
difficulty of getting at the differences in the views of different writers 
with mutual clearness, and certainly, as I have attempted to illustrate 
by the single example given, one is justified in demanding of our author 
a somewhat more liberal consideration of the explanations which he 
criticises. 

There is one use to which a book of this sort may be very advan- 
tageously put. It furnishes just the kind of material to put into the 
hands of a class somewhat acquainted with laboratory methods, and 
about to enter upon an intensive study of some particular subject. The 
reviews give some suggestion of what has been done before, and intro- 
duce the student to the method of acquainting himself with the status 
of particular psychological problems. The original investigations 
furnish suggestive models ; and the conclusions reached offer excellent 
material for the development of careful personal judgments. It is to 
be hoped that our psychological literature will be enriched by other 
monographs of this type. 

Charles H. Judd. 

University of Cincinnati. 

L'annee philosophique, publiee sous la direction de F. Pillon. 

[Bibliotheque de philosophie contemporaine.] Paris, Felix Alcan, 

1901.— pp. 314. 

Besides the review of French philosophical literature for the year 
1900, the current number of L'annie philosophique contains four 
essays : ' ' Les mythes dans la philosophie de Platon, " by V. Brochard ; 
' ' Sur une des origines du Spinozisme, " by O. Hamelin ; ' ' Essai sur les 
categories," by L. Dauriac, and " La critique de Bayle ; critique du 
spiritualisme cartesien," by F. Pillon. The third of these articles is 
constructive, the other three critical. All present interesting material, 
much of which reflects the well-known attitude of Renouvier and his 
school. 

M. Pillon's account of Cartesian spiritualism and Bayle's criticisms 
upon it is not only a valuable aid for the understanding of the philosophy 
of the period, but is also of importance for the thought of the present, 
since it constantly compares this earlier form of idealism with that of 
Renouvier. The fundamental doctrine of the Cartesian spiritualism 
is the distinction between two substances, the one spiritual with 
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thought for its attribute, the other material with the attribute of exten- 
sion. Descartes gave two reasons for the impossibility of a confusion 
between the two, that is, of the supposition of a material substance that 
thinks, or of a spiritual substance that is extended : ( i ) From an analysis 
of the logical consequences of the original proposition cogito ergo sum, 
it is evident that, while the existence of spirit is known immediately, 
that of body can be established only indirectly through the proofs of the 
existence and the perfections of God. There is no reason to suppose 
that two substances so separated in thought should have any common 
attributes. (2) Body is divisible, while spirit or mind is indivisible. 
It is therefore impossible to regard mind as extended, or body as think- 
ing. The second argument, although the more convincing of the two, 
was advanced by its author simply as additional proof, and disregarded 
in subsequent controversies both by himself and by his opponents. In 
fact, Bayle later gave the argument in a more developed form as his 
own, and claimed that it was unanswerable. His objection to the 
first argument was directed against Poiret rather than Descartes, and 
was based upon Poiret's admission that created being did not know 
perfectly its own nature. If this were the case, no matter how cer- 
tain one might be of thinking and so of existing, no conclusion could 
be drawn as to the incorporeality of the mind. At most, the difference 
in the proofs for the existence of mind and body could lead to the 
inference that the one was certain, the other uncertain. Descartes, 
however, did not admit the mind's ignorance of its own nature; ac- 
cording to his theory of the value of clear and distinct ideas the mind 
is able to know with certainty that it is a thinking thing and entirely 
distinct from body. Bayle offered no criticism upon this position, 
but M. Pillon advances one which he thinks Bayle might consistently 
have made. He might have said that while he was unable to recog- 
nize in himself any other essence than thought, nor in body than 
extension, and knew that through the divine omnipotence God could 
have created beings thus separated, nevertheless the reasoning based 
upon the nature of clear and distinct ideas could go no further. It 
did not make the separation a necessary one, and show that thought 
logically excluded from mind every other attribute. On the sup- 
position that one had a clear idea of the soul, and that this idea was 
found to exclude extension, no confusion between mind and body 
would be possible. As Malebranche had pointed out, under such con- 
ditions the mind would be as clearly distinguished from anything ex- 
tended as a square from a circle. 

The second point to be noted in the Cartesian spiritualism and its 
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criticism is that in both mind and body the relation between substance 
and attribute is, according to Descartes, the same. As extension is 
the essential and constant attribute of body, so thinking is the essen- 
tial and constant attribute of mind. To Arnauld's contention that 
the attribute of the spiritual substance was the capacity for thought 
rather than thought itself, Descartes replied that the mind must be 
conceived as constantly thinking. Just as extension is the attribute of 
body, and figure and movement its modes, so thought is the attribute 
of mind, and sensibility, imagination, and will its modes. Curiously 
enough, understanding is not included by Descartes among the modes 
of the thinking substances, and the necessity for putting it somewhere 
gives rise to perplexities. If understanding is only a mode, what is 
the attribute as distinct from its modes ? If understanding is the at- 
tribute, what can be the ground for so radical a separation between 
faculties usually regarded as on the same level ? Understanding, like 
sensibility and the others, is the name of a faculty, that is, of the 
cause of certain mental actions, or it is the name of a class of actions. 
In either case, it cannot be regarded as a permanent state, as extension 
is. Bayle realized the difficulties of the attempted parallelism, and 
maintained in opposition to it that thought consists of a series of 
actions, and that therefore its relation to the mind, instead of being 
that of essence to substance, is that of effect to efficient cause. To 
regard these actions as essence would be to make the mind the cause 
of its own essence, which is a contradiction in terms. With this 
argument Bayle combined others of less importance concerning the 
relation between thought in general and particular thoughts. While 
Bayle refused to regard thought in general as the attribute of mind, on 
the ground that the determined was superior to the undetermined, M. 
Pillon finds the difficulty to consist rather in a confusion between the 
different kinds of abstract terms. Extension without limitation and 
thought without limitation, being formed in different ways, do not 
belong to the same class. 

It was but a step from the distinction between the two substances to 
the belief that every substance not thinking was extended and corporeal. 
This view was maintained by Poiret and denied by Bayle. The 
latter based his opposition on the plea that thought had been shown 
to be merely an accident and not an essential attribute. If it was an 
accident known to be present in unextended substances, there was 
nothing inconceivable in supposing it united to corporeal substances. 
Nevertheless, Bayle rejects the consequences of the supposition that 
the essence of substance is unknowable, viz. , that there is but one 
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substance with two or more attributes, and even concludes that since 
thought is simple and body divisible the two cannot be united. The 
inconsistencies in Bayle's arguments are explained as due to his double 
criticism of the scholastic and of the Cartesian theories. Realizing 
the difficulties in both, he was unable to reach any definite and satis- 
factory solution. M. Pillon thinks it strange that Bayle was unable 
to go on to the true position, to eliminate the notion of substance 
altogether, and substitute for it in the mental world the idea of necessary 
relationship, then, with his clear conception of the differences between 
the two kinds of phenomena, to reduce the corporeal to the spiritual. 
In spite of the fact that Malebranche reached practically similar con- 
clusions, one may doubt whether the step is so obvious as it seems to 
M. Pillon, and especially whether Bayle could have taken it. If 
another man had done so, he would have been ready with much sug- 
gestive criticism, but he left the actual advances to be made by more 
constructive minds. The whole question of the existence of other 
substances besides matter and spirit, a question which received eager 
consideration not only by Spinoza and Malebranche, the latter of whom 
Bayle followed, but by Cudworth and Leclerc, is solved, we are told, 
by the idealistic phenomenalism. It is solved by being swept out of 
existence. If the word substance signifies merely a simultaneous and 
successive synthesis of psychical phenomena, the investigation of other 
possible substances becomes an absurdity. Moreover, any view of God 
that is pantheistic or that attributes to him a nature distinct from 
thought is a rational impossibility. 

Descartes' s distinction between mind and body was made by himself 
and his disciples the basis of the doctrine of the immortality of the 
soul. Death means division, the separation of parts, therefore that 
which has no parts cannot die. The soul can cease to exist only 
through the direct act of God, who, as he created, can also annihilate 
it. The argument was seized upon with great avidity by the thinkers 
of the time, especially by those interested in theology. They found 
in it a guarantee for the future, and a common ground for faith and 
knowledge. The explanation of its influence is the psychological 
illusion produced by the idea of the soul as substance, as substratum, 
rather than as personality. The account given by Professor James of 
the longing for stability felt by the human mind, and the satisfaction 
afforded by any theory that supplies this want, is quoted as setting 
forth the mental attitude that makes the appeal of such doctrines so 
forcible. M. Pillon, however, believes that the desire of the mind 
for permanence and stability is satisfied by the idea of law in phe- 
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nomena no less than by that of substance, and even finds in James's 
essay an implicit admission that, though he says substance, he means 
personality. 

Nevertheless, based as it was upon an illusion, the admiration of the 
seventeenth century for Descartes' s theory of the distinction between 
soul and body was historically justified. Before that time, although 
the soul had been distinguished from the body, yet that it could exist 
apart from the latter was an article of religious faith rather than the 
result of philosophic thinking. The Aristotelian theory of form and 
matter had been forced into a confirmation of the doctrine taught by 
the church, but there had been no attempt at independent demonstra- 
tion. Descartes made a great advance in according equal value and 
certainty to mind and body ; he and his generation were unable to 
take the next step, that of recognizing that extension is ideal and so 
a modification of the substance that thinks. 

The relation of Bayle to the Cartesian theory of immortality was, as 
usual, at once acceptance and destructive criticism. While proclaim- 
ing the great advantages of the Cartesian over the scholastic proof, he 
suggested that after all the final recourse must be to faith, since im- 
material substance might be conceived as continuing to exist without 
thought. One need only carry the argument a little further to separate 
completely the ideas of substance and personality, both confusedly 
contained in the Cartesian proof. The separation once made, it is 
evident that the inference from the conservation of substantial identity 
to that of personal identity is false, since the first is neither the neces- 
sary nor the sufficient condition of the second. That it is not suffi- 
cient was shown by Bayle, and the conceivability of substance apart 
from personality is vouched for by the religious doctrine of transmi- 
gration. The doctrine of the resurrection, on the other hand, shows 
that substance is not the necessary condition of personality, for belief 
in a resurrection is based, not on the idea of an imperishable soul, but 
upon the power and moral attributes of God. The conservation of a 
soul substance is philosophically impossible, but not that of a soul 
personality, which, as M. Renouvier has said, may rest upon some law 
as yet unknown, but which expresses the final agreement between 
physical and moral nature. 

As a work of historical criticism M. Pillon's article can hardly be 
praised too highly. The clearness with which he sets forth the gen- 
eral Cartesian attitude upon the subjects under discussion, and the 
modifications that this underwent with other thinkers both in France 
and in England, cannot fail to be of value to anyone at all interested 
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in seventeenth century philosophy. Perhaps at times he finds more 
germs of idealistic phenomenalism than would a man of another school, 
but the fault, if it be one, is certainly venial. M. Pillon's own theories, 
though forming an interesting portion of the article, are introduced 
too incidentally to justify any criticism. 

Grace Neal Dolson. 
Wells College. 



